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General Meeting—Tuesday 3 July 

Speakers: Dr Amanda Caples, Victoria’s Lead Scientist, and Dr Louise Goldie Divko, Manager, Energy Geoscience 
at the Geological Survey of Victoria 

Topics: ‘Overview of the Victorian Gas Program’ and the ‘Geology of the Otway Basin’. A wonderful opportunity to 
find out more about what’s down there beneath our feet. 


Member’s night—Tuesday 7 August 


It will be members night accompanied by a casserole tea. Please bring a casserole or sweet to share. Arrive at 
6.30 p.m. The meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Louise Beames, Ecologist—Coordinator, Kimberley Nature Project & Nature Projects Australia. 
Topic: Louise will speak about her natural and cultural resource management work in the Kimberley region with 
Environs Kimberley as well as some of their key advocacy work. 

Speaker: Jacqui Pocklington, Marine Ranger, Parks Victoria. 


Topic: Jacqui will discuss our local marine environment and the citizen science program Sea Search. There are 
opportunities for members to get involved in events run at Point Lonsdale and Barwon Heads. 


In recent months we have welcomed to the club... 


Cherie Patten and Evie and Jem Robertson, South Geelong; Michael Trewhella, Wallington; 
Silvana Benacchio, Grovedale. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


> 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di. 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit b ti 
Shoe Hi y Pir A AAAS EASRA invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


The front cover photo, taken by Helen Schofield, shows Coprinopsis nivea growing on horse dung, 
Flaxbournes Road. 


The back cover photo is Mycena interrupta seen at the Barwon West Dam. 
This photo was taken by Lorraine Phelan. 





Vice President’s report 


The winter migration to warmer climes has been under 
way for some time now, and those of us over-wintering 
have had our first taste of really wintery weather. One 
casualty was our June excursion to Cora Lynn Cascades 
which we cancelled because of danger from the forecast 
high winds. Hopefully none of our other activities over 
winter will have to contend with these sorts of extreme 
conditions. July is a relatively quiet month in our activities 
calendar, but don’t forget to make a note in your diary of 
the Wider Geelong Flora lecture which is on 10 July, the 
Orange-bellied Parrot survey and for keen tree planters, 
the Grow West planting day on 15 July 
http://growwest.com.au/events/grow-west-community- 
planting-day-2018/ 


There is quite a lot of planning activity going on within the 
City of Greater Geelong at the moment and hopefully 
many of you will have taken the opportunity to respond to 
the ‘Have your say’ surveys on the CoGG website. While 
the Club can respond formally to these various planning 
activities, it is vital that individuals also respond, to 
indicate how strongly we feel about the need to protect 
our biodiversity as Geelong’s urban fringe expands, as 
well as stressing the importance of sustainability issues 
such as improved public transport to reduce car 
dependence. 


Deborah Evans 


Other recent events included our May boneseeding 
which was another successful day with a small but 
productive group, and the CoGG World Environment Day 
celebrations on 5 June. Two of our members attended 
the World Environment Day celebrations and noted 
particularly interesting presentations on the problem of 
plastics. One was on research into the movement of 
plastics in the waters around Australia and the other was 
an innovative program on the Bellarine Peninsula, 
working particularly with younger members of the 
community to encourage proper disposal and collection 
of plastic waste, with posters and information on the 
effects on wildlife. There were also presentations to local 
ecological heroes, the Green Achievers Award, with the 
major award going to two women working with 
preschoolers to raise awareness of ecological issues. 


Finally, July is the time of reckoning for club 
memberships. We've had a very satisfactory number of 
new memberships in the last few months, but we have 
quite a few existing memberships not yet renewed. 
Please get onto this as soon as possible so that your 
membership doesn’t get cut off at the end of July. 


Some fungi observed at West Barwon Dam, Forrest 
23 June 2018 





Geastrum triplex 





Crepidotus nephrodes 


Images by Lorraine Phelan 
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Dermocybe austroveneta Syn. Cortinarius austrovenetus 
Green Skinhead 





Trichoderma viride 
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Out and about 


We humans have two legs, made for walking upright, and 
you probably know that insects have six legs and spiders 
have eight. However the picture is not quite so simple. 
Let’s take a closer look at the how and why of legs. 


Butterflies have six legs, but the Nymphalidae, one of 
the largest families of butterflies, which includes the 
Browns, the Xenicas and the Painted Lady, are 
sometimes called ‘four-footed’ because the front pair of 
legs is much shorter and not used for standing or 
walking. It is not known why. They might have a sensory 
function since the females often use their tiny forelegs to 
drum vigorously on the surface of a leaf before 
ovipositing. 


Caterpillars have six on the thoracic segments at the front 
part of body and fat stumpy prolegs on abdominal 
segments 3-6, with a final pair on segment 10 at the 
animal’s posterior. The prolegs have sets of microscopic 
hooks called crotchets around their blunt ends, but no 
true claws. The regular legs have a single claw at their 
tips. 


Sawflies, which are really wasps, have larvae which look 
like caterpillars. They have three pairs of thoracic legs 
and up to eight pairs of prolegs, but they have no 
crotchets. 


Spiders have eight legs and keep at least four legs on 
the surface while walking or running. But have you ever 
noticed the direction they run? It depends on the way the 
legs are placed on the body. The majority of spiders have 
prograde legs, that is, two pairs directed forward and two 
pairs directed rearward. They run forwards only, their 
bodies supported clear of the substrate. Other spiders, 
such as the huntsmen and crab spiders, have laterigrade 
legs, all four pairs fanned out at the sides, bending to the 
rear and directed forwards. These spiders run sideways, 
their bodies brushing against the substrate. 


Spider legs are not just used for walking; they may help 
with courting and mating, web spinning or prey capture. 


The legs of most spiders are dorsally covered with fine 
sensory hairs, which are extremely sensitive to vibrations, 
including air currents. Other specialised hairs serve as 
chemoreceptors, as well as having a tactile sense, and 
detect olfactory pheromones. In little saucer-shaped pits 
on the legs of some spiders, such as the Black House 
Spider, are special tufts of fine hairs called trichobothria. 
These are especially sensitive to the movements of 
insect prey. 


Many species have specialised spines and bristles on 
their legs, which can often be used to identify their family 
or genus. Cribellate spiders, such as the Black House 
Spider and Redback Spider, have a calamistrum, a comb 
located on the fourth metatarsus. These combs are used 
for controlling the silk flow as it is drawn from the 
cribellum or spinnerets. 


Each leg has seven parts, the final one being the tibia. At 
the tip of each tarsus is a specialised structure, suited to 
the requirements of the particular species. Most spiders 
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: How many legs? 


Valda Dedman 


have three claws on each leg, with very tiny serrations or 
saw-like teeth margins on their inner edge, but in some 
groups, the centre claw is modified into brushes or tufts. 
These claw tufts are sticky with oil secretions and act as 
suction pads when climbing vertically smooth surfaces. 
This configuration is commonly found among the 
Huntsmen, Sac and Jumping spiders. Huntsmen have an 
additional brush of short hairs on the ventral surface of 
the tarsus and metatarsus, called a scopula, which 
further enhances their climbing ability. Most of the 
snare-makers, such as the Garden Spiders, have three 
tarsal claws, with the central claw bent or curved strongly 
downwards for use in negotiating web threads, along with 
special oil glands that secrete a fine film of oil to prevent 
the spider sticking to its own web. 


During courtship the male Wolf Spider raises his palps 
and forelegs, so disclosing colour patterns. These may 
be bands, spots or stripes, depending on species. The 
male relies on the female’s keen eyesight to recognise 
him as one of her own species. The badge spiders Olios 
sp. have blue, yellow and white bands and spots on their 
legs. The legs of several male primitive spiders, such as 
the Trapdoors and Funnel-webs, have specially shaped 
spur knobs on the tibia of the first or second pair of legs. 
These are sometimes used to grip the fangs or forelegs 
of the female during mating. 


Jumping Spiders have special muscles connecting the 
joints of the legs. They also have scopula that allow them 
to climb smooth vertical surfaces with ease. These pads 
of adhesive hairs between the claws also assist them 
when leaping sideways, forwards and backwards. 
Although their front legs are longer than their other legs, 
they are not used for jumping; they are specialised for 
seizing and holding prey. If one of its short hind legs is 
injured the spider cannot jump successfully. The 
Triangular Spider’s two front pairs of legs are long and 
spiny, specialised for seizing insect prey. The two hind 
pairs are distinctly shorter and adapted for gripping 
various leaf surfaces. Spiders extend their limbs using a 
hydraulic system of fluid. Insects use special flexor 
muscles. 


Fleas have long legs, the hind pair well adapted for 
jumping. A flea can jump vertically up to 18 cm and 
horizontally up to 33 cm. They push off the ground using 
their shins and feet, but it is stored energy, not just direct 
muscle power, that gives them their jumping ability. Fleas 
store muscle energy in a pad of an elastic protein named 
resilin before releasing it rapidly (like a human using a 
bow and arrow). Immediately before the jump, muscles 
contract and deform the resilin pad, slowly storing energy 
which can then be released extremely rapidly to power 
leg extension for propulsion. 


Slaters are terrestrial crustaceans. The thorax has seven 
segments, each bearing a pair of walking legs 
(pereopods) of similar size and structure, hence the 
name Isopoda for the order, from the Greek for ‘equal 
foot’. In females the bases of some legs can have 
leaf-like extensions, which form a brood pouch in which 
females carry eggs or newly hatched young. Upon 
emerging from the brood pouch the young resemble 


adults but have only six body segments and six pairs of 
legs. They will gain their last segment and seventh pair of 
legs at later moults. The abdomen has five segments, 
each bearing a pair of legs (pleopods) which are flattened 
and used for respiration. In males the first two pairs are 
modified to form copulatory structures. 


Millipedes have hundreds, not thousands, of legs. The 
number depends on the species. They always have more 
than 20 pairs of legs, with two pairs on most body 
segments. The greatest number of legs known is 750, on 
a Californian species, whose female is only just over 3 
cm long, with the male slightly smaller and with fewer 
legs. Australia’s longest millipedes live in the rainforests 
of north Queensland and can reach lengths of up to 20 
cm. Millipedes grow by shedding their outer skeleton, and 
emerge with extra segments and legs each time until 
they have the full complement. 


Centipedes have only one pair of legs on each body 
segment. Despite the name, centipedes can have a 
varying number of legs, ranging from 30 to 354. 
Centipedes always have an odd number of pairs of legs, 
so no centipede has exactly 100 legs. The Australian 
Giant Centipede Ethmostigmus rubripes is 16 cm long 
with 21 or 23 pairs of legs. The first pair of legs behind 
the head are modified claws, which curve around its head 
and can deliver venom into its prey. The venom is toxic to 
both mammals and insects, but does not appear to be 
strong enough to kill large animals quickly. It feeds on 
insects, snails and worms. The largest centipede in the 
world, Scolopendra gigantea, is a 30 cm centipede from 
South America that is able to eat mice and lizards. 


The House Centipede Scutigera coleoptrata has up to 
15 pairs of long legs attached to its rigid body, and 
whip-like antennae. The last pair of legs are so long that 
they look like antennae. The delicate legs enable it to 
reach surprising speeds of up to 0.4 m per second 
running across floors, up walls and along ceilings. The 
legs have dark stripes. Young centipedes have four pairs 


of legs when they are hatched. They gain a new pair with 
the first moult, and two pairs with each of their five 
subsequent moults. To capture prey they either jump 
onto it or use their legs in a technique described as 
‘lassoing’. They have also been observed using their legs 
to beat prey. 


In crickets the femora (third segments) of the back pair 
of legs are greatly enlarged for jumping. The tibiae (fourth 
segments) of the hind legs are armed with a number of 
moveable spurs, the arrangement of which is 
characteristic of each species. The tibiae of the front legs 
bear one or more tympani, which are used for the 
reception of sound. 


Lizards usually have four legs. But how do Legless 
Lizards move? Striped Legless Lizards that live in grassy 
remnants in western Victoria (they are listed as 
vulnerable) can move easily through their grassland 
environment, and can burrow quickly into the soil. 
Through evolution they have lost their front legs, and the 
back legs are just two tiny flaps. Yet they also jump 30 
cm into the air to escape predators. The tail is much 
longer than the body, up to two-thirds the total length. 


References 

Flea https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Flea 
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Wider Geelong Flora lecture 
Tuesday 10 July 2018 
7.30 p.m. 


Guest Speaker: Mr Matt Leach, Australian Plant Society 


Topic: Banksias 


Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens, Meeting Room. 
Tea and coffee available at 7.00 p.m. 
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The Falconer’s Glove: 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Leigh Valley Hawk and Owl Sanctuary 
24 May 2018 





Pickle, Australian Hobby. 


On a Thursday May morning a group of excited GFNC 
members gathered on the outskirts of Geelong before 
venturing up the Midland Highway towards the small 
township of Buninyong. There they were to meet Martin 
Scuffins, the owner of the Leigh Valley Hawk and Owl 
Sanctuary. Martin is no stranger to Bird Group members, 
having presented at a Bird Group meeting in 2017. 


Martin is a falconer: a centuries-old tradition of training 
and flying birds of prey for status and hunting, which 
includes the rehabilitation of injured raptors. This style of 
treatment commenced in Victoria around the 1970s, with 
a greater survival rate for the birds when released back 
into the wild rather than placing injured raptors in an 
aviary situation. 


The aim of Martin’s falconry demonstrations is to provide 
the general public with an educational up-close encounter 
with raptors, as the Leigh Valley’s brochure states, 
‘Inspiring conservation through wild encounters’. This 
aims to raise public awareness about the plight of raptors 
and dispel some myths that still exist within certain 
sections of society. One only has to read about the recent 
discovery in East Gippsland of 137 skeletal remains of 
Wedge-tailed Eagles to gain a sense of unlawful 
persecution faced by birds of prey. 


Our visit was in two parts. First, on an open ground 
reserve beside Garibaldi Hall, Martin explained the facts 
of flying raptors. Jedda, a Nankeen Kestrel, was flown 
first, followed by Pickle, an Australian Hobby. This is 
where the wild encounter commenced, with Jedda using 





Tyriel, Little Eagle. 
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Report and images by David Tytherleigh 





Skeski, Barking Owl. 


some members’ heads as perches in between flights. We 
moved on to the Sanctuary where Martin has a much 
smaller flying arena bounded by some regenerated 
bushland. Here the group was introduced to Skeski, a 
Barking Owl, and Tyriel, a Little Eagle—both can fly in the 
confines of a smaller space, whereas several other of 
Martin’s raptors, such as Cleo, a Peregrine Falcon, 
require a much larger open area. 


Following the flight demonstrations the group moved to 
another section of the property where the raptors are 
housed in large aviary-style structures. We were 
introduced to Egbert, a Barn Owl, and finally Yarum, a 
male Wedge-tailed Eagle. 


As with most GFNC outings, the time-honored tradition of 
a cuppa and a bite to eat was carried out. Prior to lunch 
we had a walk around Martin’s block and completed a 
bird survey. 


As we returned east towards Geelong it was great to see 
numerous Black-shouldered Kites and Nankeen Kestrels 
perched along roadside electricity poles and hovering 
over paddocks. This was a great way to end what had 
been a most interesting and enjoyable Thursday Bird 
Group excursion. 


Thanks go to Martin Scuffins for allowing the GFNC 
members access to Leigh Valley Hawk and Owl 
Sanctuary and for sharing his knowledge, dedication, skill 
and love of birds of prey. Thanks also to Craig Morley for 
organising the excursion. 





Bird list, Leigh Valley Hawk and Owl Sanctuary excursion 
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Orange-bellied Parrots surveys July 2018 


If you would like to participate in this important work please contact Craig Morley as soon as possible 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com for more details, or to register for the next surveys 
on Saturday 28th and/or Sunday 29th July. 
It’s a great opportunity to get out and enjoy the saltmarshes of the 
Bellarine Peninsula — a habitat that is not normally our first preference for a day out. 


National Tree Day community planting opportunities 
Sunday 29 July 2018 


Use the ‘Find an event' tab at https://treeday.planetark.org to locate an activity near you. 
Note the Batesford Fyansford Stonehaven Landcare Group's activity at Red Gum Reserve in Batesford. 


Membership renewals 


This is a final reminder to those of you have not renewed your subscriptions to do so as soon as possible. Please also 
remember to send your renewal form in if you have paid by direct credit (we have a few forms still outstanding) and to sign 
your form, as this is a requirement under our Rules. 


Members who have not paid by 31 July will be removed from our Geelong Naturalist mailing list, so please don’t delay any 
longer. 


Renewal forms will be available at meetings or can be downloaded from the website and mailed or filled in electronically and 
emailed. 


Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 
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June bird observations—some highlights 


There have been several very unusual and interesting 
bird sightings this month in the broader Geelong district 
that is covered by the Geelong Bird Report. Owls, 
waders, wetland birds and out of season sightings are 
just a few of the many that are featured in this month’s 
extensive records found on the GFNC website 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations. 


The attentive record of a Tasmanian Boobook or 
Morepork is one of only a very few for our area. A 
roadkill soecimen, the darker colour and heavily spotted 
head and nape were indicative of this newly described 
species that appears to migrate from Tasmania over 
winter. Careful attention to Boobook owls, especially over 
winter, may produce future records of this interesting 
species. 


An ‘odd man out’ Godwit on the restricted Swan Island 
proved to be a seldom seen Hudsonian Godwit, adding 
to the extraordinary list of shorebirds seen at this site 
over the years. Closely related to the similar Black-tailed 
Godwit, this North American migratory wader has only 
been recorded a handful of times in the Port Phillip and 
Westernport area over recent years. It was accompanied 
by a small flock of Red Knot, also a rare winter shorebird 
in Australia. Several were in full breeding plumage, 
corresponding with an Australia-wide phenomenon of 
overwintering Red Knots this year. 


A flock of White-browed Woodswallows flying along the 
coast at North Shore is extraordinary for June with the 
migratory summer population having departed some 
months ago. An Australasian Bittern flushed from the 
Reedy Lake shallows was a great thrill for the intrepid 
observers braving the cold waters of this Bittern 
stronghold. 


Plenty of good winter birds are currently in our area. 
Flame Robins have been seen in many areas and an 
Olive Whistler at Lake Lorne was most unexpected 
away from the wet Otways. Weebills have continued 
their march across the suburbs of Geelong with sightings 
in Highton, Wallington, Waurn Ponds, Bacchus Marsh 
and North Geelong. A winter Fan-tailed Cuckoo and a 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo were welcome cold-weather 
songsters. A Satin Bowerbird in a Jan Juc garden was a 
rare treat and Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters were seen 
darting around the Anglesea heath. 


The excellent saltmarsh areas of the Bellarine have 
proved to be rich in exciting winter birds. Large numbers 
of Blue-winged Parrots have continued to be seen at 
Lake Connewarre with out-of-season Brown Songlark 
and an extraordinary sixteen Stubble Quail. Good 
numbers of ducks have been seen at numerous sites 
including 262 Australasian Shovelers at Freshwater 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


Lake and encouraging numbers of Freckled Ducks at 
Drysdale. Both Spotted and Spotless Crakes make an 
appearance this month. Black-faced Cormorants at 
St Leonards were a good find for a careful observer. 


This month has proved a bumper time for owl and night 
bird records. Eastern Barn Owls have been sighted in 
varied locations including Avalon, Inverleigh and Barwon 
Heads. Powerful Owls have been detected at Anglesea 
Heath and the Brisbane Ranges. Southern Boobooks 
have been noted in Barrabool, Brisbane Ranges and at 
Inverleigh. A Tawny Frogmouth roosting at Jerringot 
was a great record. A distinct benefit of looking for night 
birds in winter is the early sunset and these records give 
great impetus to brave the cold and go searching. 


Large flocks of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos continue 
to roam the Bellarine Peninsula and Surf Coast with a 
flock of 100 over Leopold, along with many other 
submitted records. Zebra Finches at Curlewis were a 
surprise away from their more usual locations around 
Avalon and Hovells Creek. Gang-gang Cockatoos 
continue to be detected with their whiney call and loping 
flight and 18 at Beeac was a large flock. A single flock of 
150 Red-rumped Parrots at Connewarre was 
breathtaking as the sun began to set for the evening. 


Winter records of waders are always leaner than summer 
but Double-banded Plovers are present in many coastal 
locations including 36 on Barwon Estuary, 165 on Swan 
Island and 73 at Lake Connewarre Delta. Three Sooty 
Oystercatchers on the Barwon River is also a good 
small flock for our area. Finally a Northern Giant-Petrel 
at the Barwon Heads Estuary was a very unusual bird so 
close to shore and a good winter record when strong 
southerly winds can push these pelagic birds closer to 
the coast. 


This wonderful variety of records from so many of our 
observers is testimony to the very special region in which 
we live and to the dedication and skill of So many keen 
and talented observers. We thank them all. 


Observers: 

Angus Hartshorn, Anne Marriott, Brett Roberts, 

Bridget Inder, Chrissy Freestone, Christine Tomlin, 
Craig Morley, David Rantall, David Tytherleigh, Deborah 
Evans, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Glenn McCarthy, 
Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Tribe, Hilary Hoevenaars, 

J Brown, Jeff Dagg, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Turner, 

John Newman, Lynne Clarke, Margaret Alcorn, 

Marilyn and Dean Hewish, Paul Schillier, R Taylor, 

Ray James, Richard Alcorn, Robert Missen, Ross 
Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Pescott. 


May—June butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


Apart from two late Meadow Argus records, there are only a couple of Cabbage Whites, the last till about mid-August. 


Observers: 
JN, John Newman; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Cabbage White 2/6/18 1 in bright sunlight at 2.30 p.m. 
oem ee Aireys Inlet 1 feeding on daisies in garden in bright sun- 
light at 11.30 a.m. 


Meadow Lease 19/5/18 Lake Connewarre, end of At least 4 on pasture/scrubby ground at the 
Belchers Lane end of Belchers Lane. 





26/5/18 Little River, Ripley Reserve 4 flying, sunning on a warm fine afternoon TP 
on recently-burnt grassland. 


Fungus species invader! 


This is a pretty and small orange fungus seen recently 
growing on wood in the Bannockburn Bush Reserve. It is 
Favolaschia calocera, commonly called the orange pore 
fungus; also known as the orange ping-pong bat. 


| first came across mention of this species on the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria and Victorian Fungi 
Facebook pages several weeks ago, when photos were 
posted and ID sought. It is a fairly widespread but not 
common species seen in many Victorian native forests, 
growing on dead wood. 


First observed in Madagascar and also growing in parts 
of South-east Asia, in the last 20 years it has spread 
around the world. It was first recorded in south-eastern 
Australia in 2005 and was subsequently added to the list 
of Fungimap target species in 2006. 


Favolaschia calocera is a tropical species in the 
Myceneae family. It is saprotrophic, feeding by 





Favolaschia calocera, Bannockburn Bush Reserve. 


Article and images by Helen Schofield 


chemoheterotrophic extracellular digestion of decaying 
organic matter, thus a part of nutrient recycling in forest 
ecosystems. It has a distinctive appearance; like a bright 
orange stalked fan, 5-30 mm diameter, with prominent 
pores on the underside of the fruiting bodies. Whether it 
may displace native fungi is uncertain. 
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Favolaschia calocera, Wombat State Forest. 
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June fauna report 


Mammals 


One of the most interesting aspects to the gathering of 
fauna sightings is the occasional detailed notes that 
enhance the information that sets out the species, 
location and date of the sighting. This is certainly the 
case this month, particularly from Wendy Cook and Ross 
Auchettl. | would encourage Club members to add notes 
to the sighting wherever possible. 


Short-beaked Echidnas are said to become inactive 
when the temperature drops below 9°C, so the one that 
Wendy Cook watched feeding on 2 June may well have 
been making the most of a mild spell of winter weather. 
Although Wendy was only a metre or so away from it as it 
dug into an ant nest, it ignored her completely, and she 
could watch it closely. 


The only area where we have regular sightings of 
Brush-tailed Phascogales is the Brisbane Ranges, and 
it was here that Ross Auchettl heard one as it scampered 
up the trunk of a Messmate just before dawn on 6 June. 
Unfortunately for Ross, it vanished before he could get 
his camera out of the bag. 


The Brisbane Ranges are also well known for their 
population of Koalas, and the two that were noted on 15 
April by the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges at Steiglitz 
may have been female and young, judging by the 
difference in size. 


Sugar Gliders are still found in many parts of the 
Geelong region, and they are often noted in the You 
Yangs, Otways and elsewhere. Ross Auchettl usually 
finds several in his night walks in the Brisbane Ranges; 
on 1 June he heard one calling repeatedly from an area 
near Aeroplane Road in the Brisbane Ranges, and saw 
several others in the same area, despite it being very cold 
in the early hours of the morning. One glided in to a 
peppermint gum directly in front of him. Wendy Cook also 
saw one, then a second, glide from one tree to another, a 
distance of about 20 m over an open, grassy space near 
her home at Eclipse Creek. One was photographed on a 
movement-activated camera at a ‘bait-station’ at Yaugher 
on 26 May. 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


The Common Ringtail Possum still survives in 
suburban Geelong despite the predation by domestic 
cats. Geoff Gates watched one scampering along a 
powerline in Grovedale at 6.45 p.m. on 28 May. They are 
also regularly seen in the Brisbane Ranges by Ross 
Auchettl. 


Thirty Eastern Grey Kangaroos were seen, grazing or 
loafing in a paddock beside Brisbane Road at Balliang, at 
the foot of the Brisbane Ranges by Marilyn and Dean 
Hewish on 10 June. One Swamp Wallaby was seen 
browsing on fallen, drying-out gum leaves at the 
Grahams Creek picnic area in the Brisbane Ranges by 
Kirsten and Wendy Cook on 1 May. 


Very occasionally it is what is not seen that is of interest. 
On 26 May, Wendy Cook spent about 45 minutes walking 
near Eclipse Creek, and although the temperature just 
after sunset was still about 10°C she neither heard nor 
saw any microbats. To put this into perspective, under 
similar conditions on other occasions she has heard the 
White-striped Freetail Bat calling and seen other bats in 
flight. 


Two Red Foxes were watched patrolling the mud and 
sand flats near the Barwon Estuary at Barwon Heads on 
22 June. They were seen apparently eating small items— 
possibly crabs—that were exposed. According to Tom 
Fletcher and Graeme Tribe who were watching them, this 
is becoming a common sight at this locality. 


Finally Fallow Deer—a white male with a fine set of 
antlers—was seen crossing Eclipse Road in the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park on 15 April by Kirsten, Wendy and 
Colin Cook. Deer are becoming increasingly abundant in 
many areas, and there is concern about the damage they 
can do to the environment. 


Herps 


Brown Tree Frogs were heard calling at several 
localities in June; Craig Morley and John Newman heard 
at least six calling from the edge of a paddock at 
Connewarre on 3 June between 4.30—5.15 p.m., and 
Marilyn Hewish heard one call briefly from Sutherlands 
Creek west branch in the Brisbane Ranges on 9 June. 


The brief times of sunshine in winter can attract reptiles to 
sun-bask. Geoff Gates noted three Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskinks (Garden Skinks) on a deck at midday on 4 
June at Jan Juc. 


Observers: thanks to all the Club members who 
recorded their fauna observations over the last month. 


Floating Islands Reserve 


Fauna survey 7-10 June 2018 


Location 

The Floating Islands Reserve is in the Stony Rises about 
20 km west of Colac. The two sites within the Reserve 
where the Elliott traps were set were in the north-east 
corner off Hawks Nest Road and behind the cottage and 
piggery site in the south-west of the Reserve. 


We have undertaken similar surveys in these two sites 
on a number of occasions in the past, but not previously 
in early June. Our main objective is to determine the 
breeding season for the resident population of Dusky 
Antechinus A. swainsonii. In Mammals of Victoria (1995) 
Menkhorst states that mating occurs in July or August, 
and the females give birth by mid-September. However 
in the past we have found small pouch young in July. 
Gestation lasts 28 days, which suggests mating would 
occur in May or June. 


On Saturday we visited an area of private land on the 
south-west side of Lake Corangamite, near Pomborneit 
North. The purpose of this visit was to assess the 
potential for a fauna survey later in the year. 


Mammals 

The Stony Rises have a good range of mammals, with 
nine species recorded during the weekend. Our activities 
were confined to the use of Elliott traps and general 
observations, but past experience has shown that there 
is a wide range of microbats and some nocturnal 
arboreal species (e.g. gliders, possums) that we did not 
search for on this occasion. 


It is our intention to carry out a more comprehensive 
survey at the Pomborneit North site in spring when we 
will use harp traps and cameras and undertake some 
spotlight walks. (More details about that later.) 


The most disconcerting feature was the presence of two 
highly destructive exotics, the Fallow Deer and Feral Pig. 
The deer are now well established across the region and 
apparently spreading further afield (Forsyth et al. 2016). 


Survey effort 

We set a total of 40 small Elliott traps in the Floating 
Islands Reserve—20 in the north-east corner of the 
Reserve off Hawks Nest Road and 20 along the edge of 
a rocky ‘barrier’ behind the cottage/piggery site. The 
traps were in place for three nights, and the traps in 
which animals were caught were not reset for the 
following nights. This gave us a total of 105 trap-nights. 


Results 

08/06/18: 

E4 House Mouse Mus musculus 

E14 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus male wt. 117 g 


Trevor Pescott for Fauna Group 


E25 Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii female 
wt. 45g 

E26 Dusky Antechinus female wt. 49 g 
E38 Swamp Rat female wt. 100 g 
09/06/18: 

E02 Dusky Antechinus female wt. 48 g 
E21 Dusky Antechinus male wt. 97g 
E24 Dusky Antechinus female wt. 56 g 
E30 Swamp Rat male wt. 98 g 

E34 Dusky Antechinus male wt. 88 g 
10/06/18: 

E6 House Mouse 

E7 Dusky Antechinus female wt. 44 g 
E29 Swamp Rat male wt. 92 g 

E33 Dusky Antechinus male wt. 76 g 
E35 Dusky Antechinus male wt. 94 g 
E39 Dusky Antechinus male wt. 94 g 


Comments 

We were delighted to find both male and female Dusky 
Antechinuses, and apparently in good numbers. The 
females were checked for any indication that the pouch 
area was developing, and in most cases the nipples were 
present but still very small. Of particular interest was the 
difference in weights between males (average of the five 
we caught was 90 g) and the females (average of five 
was 45 g). 


Mammals 

Dusky Antechinus: 2 caught at the Hawks Nest Road 
site, and 8 at the cottage/piggery site. 

Koala: 2 seen at Pomborneit North. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: several small mobs seen near 
the cottage. 

Swamp Wallaby: several seen at Hawks Nest Road. 
House Mouse: 2 caught at Hawks Nest Road. 

Swamp Rat: 1 caught at Hawks Nest Road and 3 at the 
cottage/piggery site. 

Fallow Deer: several seen and many scats noted. 
Extensive tracks noted on the lake edge at Pomborneit 
North. 

Feral Pig: extensive tracks seen around the margin of 
the lake at Pomborneit North. 

Feral Cat: one road-killed near the truck parking area. 


Herps 
Several Brown Tree Frogs were heard calling at Hawks 
Nest Road and near the cottage/piggery. 


Birds 

A total of 42 species was recorded during the survey at 
the three sites visited on Saturday. While there was no 
‘highlight’ species seen, the following list compiled by 
Chrissy and George gives a good indication of the range 
of species in the Stony Rises in mid-winter. 
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Bird list, Stony Rises 
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Mistletoebird 


House Sparrow 


European Goldfinch 


Number of species 


Note: p indicates the species was present at the site. 


Brown Thornbill 


Eastern Spinebill 
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Thanks 

To Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the survey 
in the Reserve. Also to all the members and friends who 
took part in setting up, checking and collecting the 
traps—Shona, Frances, Jess, Becky and Xanthe, 
Chrissy, George, Holly, Lothar, and Bruce—and to Garth 
for allowing us access to his property. Thanks too, 
Lothar, for making the bait-holders for future camera 
set-ups. 


Permits 

All trapping and mammal handing was carried out in 
accordance with our WSIAEC approval 23.15, DELWP 
10007876, Parks Vic. approvals and SPPL20072. 
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Next fauna surveys 


Yaugher 


9-12 August 2018 


This is another of our on-going surveys. We will be based at our house 2210 Barwon 
Downs-Forrest Road, Yaugher—the open gate is directly opposite the end of Yaugher Road, 
about 100 m past Boundary Road on the west side. 


Be careful driving in and out as the road can be very busy at times and there is a blind 


bend near the gate. 


For anyone interested in staying overnight at the house, there are several armchairs, a spare 


mattress or two, a double futon—indoor camping! 


The house has a well equipped kitchen and bathroom, hot water and an open fire. 
Alternatively there is accommodation at the Forrest caravan park. 


The program is as follows: 


e Thursday 9 August: meet at the house at 1.00 p.m. and set out Elliott traps. 


e Friday 10 August: meet at the house at 9.00 a.m. to check the Elliott traps. 


e Saturday 11 August: meet at the house at 9.00 a.m. to check the Elliotts. We will also 
be setting up the Club’s four Best Guarder cameras in the Otway forest in a search for 
the small possums and gliders, with the Feather-tail Glider our main target species, but 


also the Eastern Pygmy-possum. 


e Sunday 12 August: meet at 9.00 a.m. to check and collect the Elliotts. 


There will be ample time to visit several parts of the Otway Ranges such as Lake Elizabeth, 
Kaang Quarry, and other sites where we have good opportunities to search for Ghost 
Shrimps, velvet worms and other Otway ‘specials’. 


July 7: Note—The proposed meeting has been deferred to a later date, to be confirmed. There is no 


activity planned for July. 
September 6-9: Bamganie State Forest. 


October 11-14: Anglesea Heath. 


November (date to be advised): check on tiles at various localities. 


December (date to be advised): Swan Bay shoreline, Swamp Skink search. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 26 July 2018 


Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve 
Forest Road, Anglesea 


Leader: Cheryl West Lau 


The Reserve was once controlled by Barwon Water and covers an area of about 113 hectares. It includes an old 
aqueduct that had been used to carry the water supply for Anglesea. There is evidence of some quarrying done in the 
past but the only quarry now is the large gravel pit located at the far south-west end of the Reserve. Walking distance 
on our excursion will be around 1—1.5 km on flat walking tracks. It is a lovely peaceful area to walk through. There are 
a couple of pairs of resident Scarlet Robins and visiting birds have been recorded at various times as they pass 
through the area. In Spring | have seen a variety of wildflowers, including orchids, so we will keep our eyes open for 
winter orchids and other vegetation. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the northern entrance to the Reserve. You can locate Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve on 
Google Maps. 


If coming from Geelong, it would be quicker to come via Cape Otway Road, turn left onto Hendy Main Road, then right 
into Larcombes Road, and then left into Forest Road. 


You can also come via Great Ocean Road and turn right into Forest Road. 


We will park at the northern entrance to the Reserve in Forest Road. There is a grassy area near the barrier. Parks 
Victoria are endeavouring to deter trail bikes, and 4-wheel drive vehicles from entering the Reserve and have closed 
off another entrance in Forest Road. 


Bring: Morning tea, water, binoculars and wear warm clothing and walking shoes. 


Enquiries: Cheryl on 5261 6250 or 0428 758 567. 


Grow West Community Planting Day 2018 


Sunday 15 July, 9.30 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Sheoak Hill 


Now in its 13th year, the planting day is one of Grow West’s biggest events and is an important opportunity to 
rejuvenate and restore local landscapes in the Upper Werribee Catchment. 


This year's event will be held at Sheoak Hill, a 552 ha former cropping and grazing property nestled between 
Brisbane Ranges National Park and Werribee Gorge State Park, in the Rowsley Valley. 


The goal of the Sheoak Hill project is to re-establish a link between the two parks by managing existing vegetation, 
controlling weeds and rabbits and revegetating both the flats as wells as the shallow and highly erodible hillsides. 


Please register by Tuesday 10th July 2018. 


http://growwest.com.au/events/grow-west-community-planting-day-2018/ 


Mailing roster 


July: Jan Venters 
August: Diana Primrose 
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Coming events 


AUGUST 


General Meeting: Overview of the Victorian Gas Program 7 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
and Geology of the Otway Basin 9-12 Fauna survey: Yaugher 
Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture 14 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 


Bird Group: Sean Dooley—Robin ID 16 Bird Group: Joe Benshemesh—Malleefowls 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Gherang Gherang Excursion: Long Forest 
Bushland Reserve Conservation subcommittee meeting 
28-29 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Mid-week Bird Excursion: Armstrong Creek 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 
eee and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
hair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 Iphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 July 2018 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 
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